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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

An  Address  Delivered  by  Hon.  Neal  Brown  of  Wausau, 
Wisconsin,  before  The  Loyal  Legion  of  Wis- 
consin at  Milwaukee,  Feb.  7,  1912 

Friends  of  the  Loyal  Legion : 

CANNOT  but  remember  the  last  time 
I  was  your  guest  and  those  who  were 
with  us  then  who  will  never  more 
return. 

Gone  are  the  kindly  faces ;  stilled 
the  kindly  voices.  Yet  because  they 
are  gone  I  think  I  esteem  and  cherish 
more  the  friendships  that  remain. 
You  must  all  seem  a  little  nearer  to 
each  other  because  of  your  lessened 
number.  Yet  death  cannot  end 
friendship,  and  to  our  latest  hour  we 
are  all  fated  to  long  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

It  would  not  seem  appropriate  for  me  to  speak 
to  you  to-night  without  some  remembrance  of  the 
great  American,  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  this  informal 
meeting  of  friends  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  making 
any  rhetorical  euology.  It  seems  to  me  that  around 
your  camp-fire,  only  the  simplest  speech  will  be 
appropriate.  And  especially,  in  telling  of  one  who  in 
thought  and  speech,  could  charm  and  sway  alike 
little  children  and  great  scholars.  Great  orators  have 
already  many  times  given  to  the  life  and  character 
of  Lincoln  the  last  spoken  word  of  eloquence.  But 
the  finality  of  set  eloquence  or  praise  cannot  debar 
us  from  the  thoughts  and  remembrances  of  him  that 
crowd  upon  us.  And  comfort  it  is  to  know,  that 
around  unnumbered  hearthstones,  and  wherever  men 
like  yourselves  are  met,  they  will  pause  a  little  to 
breathe  their  ritual  of  the  greatest  grief  that  ever 
visited  our  people. 

I  have  wondered  oftentimes  what  was  the  quality 
or  element  of  character  that  so  strongly  endeared 
Lincoln  to  his  countrymen.  Some  might  think  it 
was  in  part  because  of  his  untimely  death  in  the  very 
hour  of  victory. 

But  I  do  not  think  this,  nor  can  I  think  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  qualities  of  statesmanship,  for  other  men 
have  been  great  in  statecraft.    I  think  it  was  because 


of  his  reverence  for  his  fellow  men.  In  reverencing 
men  he  reverenced  all  that  was  finest  and  best  in 
himself.  It  was  this  reverential  feeling  for  man  that 
made  men  love  him.  He  saw  in  men  their  weak- 
nesses and  their  infirmities,  their  passions  and  their 
faults,  and  also  the  diviner  part,  even  as  he  saw 
these  conflicting  elements  in  himself.  I  think  of  this 
reverential  attitude  of  Lincoln's  as  Whittier  did  of 
the  same  characteristic  in  Robert  Burns: 

Through  rank  and  pomp,  as  he  had  seen, 

I  saw  the  man  uprising, 
No  longer  common  or  unclean, 

The  child  of  God's  baptizing. 

Lincoln  believed  in  man  and  the  might  of  man 
and  in  the  might  and  power  of  moral  sentiment.  Ke 
never  lost  the  common  touch;  he  knew  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations  and  the  prayers  that  went  up  from 
the  humblest  fireside.  This  part  of  his  nature  is  best 
expressed  in  a  simple  verse  that  I  remember  from 
my  boyhood  books : 

Methinks  I  love  all  common  things, 

The  common  air,  the  common  flower. 
The  dear  kind  common  thought  that  springs 

From  hearts  that  have  no  other  dower, 
No  other  wealth,  no  other  power. 

He  did  not  need  to  cultivate  any  factitious  or 
assumed  democracy.  He  did  not  need  to  fawn  upon 
the  people  and  assure  them  of  his  democracy,  of  his 
tremendous  affection  in  all  that  he  was  doing  for 
them.  The  people  felt  instinctively  his  affectionate 
loyalty  for  them  and  they  gave  him  their  loyalty  and 
affection  in  equal  measure. 

He  was  not  bred  in  cities.  He  was  blooded  to  the 
open  and  the  sky.  He  was  newly  sprung  from  moth- 
er earth.  His  mind  was  not  cramped  by  the  narrow- 
ing limitations  of  the  man-stifled  town  or  the  clois- 
tered retreats  of  academic  learning.  He  carried  with 
him  to  Washington  the  atmosphere  and  freedom  of 
the  boundless  West.  It  seemed  as  though  his  studies 
of  village  life  and  of  primitive,  pioneer  conditions, 
easily  fitted  him  to  accurately  study  the  life  that 
centered  in  Washington.  Perhaps  the  difference  in 
the  two  environments  was  mainly  superficial.  Per- 
haps a  transverse  section  of  Milwaukee,  or  Oshkosh, 
or  Wausau,  might  show  the  whole  world  in  minature. 

Emerson  says  that  we  ought  not  to  live  in  cities, 
for  they  stifle  men,  but  we  ought  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  ripen  the  better,  and  only  occasionally 


visit  cities  so  as  to  know  what  they  are,  and  learn 
whatever  they  can  give  without  becoming  submerged 
in  them.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  feel  that  by  comparison, 
the  provincialism  of  the  country  has  a  better  justifi- 
cation than  the  narrow  complacent  proviscialism  of 
cities.  For  there  seems  to  be  more  excuse  for  narrow- 
ness in  the  country  than  in  the  great  roaring  hives  of 
humanity.  The  provincialism  of  the  country  may 
create  a  stronger  individuality  in  men  than  the  pro- 
vincialism of  the  cities.  And  speaking  of  this  mat- 
ter, Henry  Watterson,  the  dean  of  American  journal- 
ism, says : 

The  provincial  spirit  which  is  dismissed  from  polite  society 
in  a  half- sneering,  half-condemnatory  way,  is  really  one  of  the 
forces  in  human  achievement.  As  a  man  loses  his  provincialism 
he  loses,  in  part,  his  originality,  and,  in  this  way,  so  much  of  his 
power  as  proceeds  from  his  originality.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  nations.  Cosmopolitanism  in  ideas,  in  dress,  in  manners,  is 
merely  an  imitation  of  that  which  is  not  our  own,  and  is  usually 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  that  which  is  inherently  picturesque 
and  strong.  It  seems  that  there  must  be  a  focus  to  everything 
mechanical  and  natural;  and  as  the  most  artificial  of  contri- 
vances is  society,  the  gay  French  capital  has  come  to  be,  by  a 
sort  of  common  consent,  the  social  focus  of  the  world.  So  Paris 
gives  the  fashion  to  many  things  besides  dress.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  most  accepted  cosmopolitanism.  Excepting  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  mflMners  and  cooks,  however,  what  glorious  concep- 
tion can  we  trace  to  Paris  T  As  a  theater  of  action,  it  is  certainly 
the  arena  of  great  exploits.  But  when  we  seek  for  the  pure  and 
noble  things  of  earth,  we  do  not  go  to  Paris ;  we  go  to  regions 
which  have  not  been  refined  out  of  all  naturalness  and  force.  The 
truth  is,  the  Parisian,  for  all  his  boasting,  is  not  a  cosmopolitan. 
Among  men  he  is  least  adaptable.  Remove  him  from  his  be- 
loved boulevards,  and  he  is  lost.  He  begins  to  wither.  He  is  but 
a  provincial — his  provincialism  being  of  the  feebler  sort,  excercis- 
ing  its  originality  on  bonnets  and  pates.  The  English  are  the 
most  provincial  people  in  the  world,  and  the  most  achieving ; 
and  their  provincialism  is  of  great  profit  to  themselves, 
at  once  burly  and  offensive.  The  German,  as  he  grows 
stronger,  grows  more  provincial.  There  was  a  time  when  Mass- 
achusetts, Virginia  and  Kentucky  led  all  the  states,  each  pos- 
sessed of  a  pjovincialism  peculiarly  its  own,  full  of  quaint  points 
and  odd  conceits,  characteristic  of  ardor,  self-esteem  and  individ- 
ual effort. 

Lincoln  acquired  very  quickly,  and  through  some 
gift  of  absorptive  perception,  all  that  cities  could  give 
him.  Its  petty  coteries  of  politicians  and  place  hunt- 
ers; its  grafters  and  its  rogues,  all  found  their  proper 
measure  with  him.  He  met  there  every  species  of 
the  human  clothes-rack ;  soldiers  of  gold  braid  and 
tinsel  only;  the  devotees  of  pretentious  politicians; 
the  wind-bags  of  statecraft  and  warcraft ;  disciples  of 
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the  gospel  of  cant  and  palaver ;  petty  bureaucrats  of 

the  army  and  navy,  and  of  all  officialdom. 

He  met  the  clamor  of  ten  thousand  warring 
tongues;  he  inherited  the  burdens  of  ten  thousand  mis- 
takes and  blunders.  He  had  to  deal  with  ten  thou- 
sand incompetencies.  He  had  to  do  what  could  be  done 
with  scattered  remnants,  to  create  an  army  and  a 
navy.  And,  threatening  the  capitol  itself,  was  an 
active  armed  foe,  made  up  of  men  fresh  from  the 
battle-fields  of  Mexico  and  the  Indian  wars ;  of  men 
whose  ancestors  had  fought  under  Washington,  Mar- 
ion or  Green,  and  with  Jackson,  or  on  the  high  seas ; 
men  trained  in  bold  and  daring  adventure.  He  had 
to  meet  the  disloyalty  and  the  paltering  plans  of 
thousands  of  men  in  the  north,  and  to  deal  with  all 
the  coucils  of  fear  and  incompetency ;  and  worst  of 
all  was  the  disloyalty  and  cowardice  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  those  who  should  have  upheld  and  strength- 
ened his  arms.  Into  this  hell  of  war,  of  banal  politics, 
of  disloyalty,  of  racking  fears,  came  Lincoln,  strong, 
masterful  and  kindly. 

There  was  some  cause  to  pardon  the  great  men 
of  the  south  like  Lee  and  Stevens,  who  did  not  believe 
war  necessary,  but  who  loved  their  states  so  well 
that  they  drifted  with  them.  But  every  hamlet  of 
the  north  had  its  coterie  of  southern  sympathizers. 
They  clamored  for  peace  at  any  price,  or  sympa- 
thized secretly  or  openly  with  the  south.  They 
rejoiced  over  rebel  victories;  they  magnified  every 
mistake  of  the  administration ;  and  no  great  war  can 
be  conducted ;  no  great  national  movement  can  go  on, 
without  ten  thousand  mistakes.  These  men  embit- 
tered honest  strife  and  honest  contention  and  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebel  forces.  You  called  them 
Copperheads  and  traitors,  and  with  justice,  no  doubt. 
Yet  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  this  did  not 
do  some  of  them  injustice. 

No  war,  however  righteous,  was  ever  conducted 
without  a  swarm  of  critics,  eager  to  stifle  patriotic 
endeavor.  You  can  never  get  millions  to  act  as  one 
man.  We  must  have  the  critics;  they  are  always 
with  us ;  some  of  them  honest ;  some  of  them  dishon- 
est; most  of  them  without  the  burdens  of  responsi- 
bility and  action,  yet  ready  to  retard  all  human 
action.  Finite  human  nature  never  acts  with  com- 
plete logic  and  reason.  Every  war  we  have  had  has 
been  a  continual  chapter  of  mistakes  and  blunders  on 
the  part  of  someone.    Perhaps  the  mere  critic,  how- 


ever  foolish  or  however  criminal  he  may  be,  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  body  politic ;  necessary,  in 
the  sense  that  you  cannot  rid  yourself  of  him  any 
more  than  you  could  rid  yourselves  of  the  Copper- 
heads and  the  southern  sympathizers  of  the  great 
Civil  war.  To-day  many  well  meaning  men  as  well  as 
many  dishonest  demagogues  are  attacking  courts  and 
constitutions,  fundamental  rights  and  institutions  of 
government  that  have  been  building  up  for  a  thous- 
and years.  They  cannot  seem  to  realize  that  govern- 
ment is  a  growth ;  the  fruit  of  patient  toil ;  of  ten 
thousand  lessons  of  experience ;  that  innovation  is 
not  reform ;  that  their  fads  and  fancies  in  goverment 
have  been  tried  and  retried  somewhere,  in  every  cent- 
ury of  the  world's  history.  So  it  may  be  your  Copper- 
head, your  rebel  sympathizer,  when  he  was  honest, 
was  only  the  well-meaning  anarchist  who  believes 
that  because  government  makes  mistakes  it  ought  to 
be  in  a  continual  flux  of  change,  and  the  subject  of 
continued  experiment;  that  because  courts  are 
human  and  finite  and  sometimes  make  mistakes, 
their  decisions  should  be  recalled  by  mass  meeting, 
and  that  because  constitutions  stand  in  the  way  of 
wanton  legislation,  they  should  be  suspended  at  any 
time  by  majority  vote. 

I  urge  these  things  upon  your  attention  because 
of  the  sinister  and  seeming  concerted  attacks  that 
are  being  made  upon  courts  and  constitutions  and 
the  fundamental  rights  of  men  by  the  muckrakers  of 
our  Satanic  School  of  politics  and  literature.  It  must 
be  that  the  leaders  in  these  attacks  expect  to  accom- 
plish some  measure  of  terrorization  of  the  judiciary 
that  will  impair  the  strength  of  this  branch  of  our 
government  and  thus  enable  them  to  exploit  govern- 
ment as  they  will.  They  even  now  clamor  for  the 
selection  of  judges  who  will  look  out  of  the  window 
and  consult  popular  prejudice.  If  the  time  shall  ever 
come  in  this  country  when  American  citizens  cannot 
appeal  to  an  independent  judiciary  for  protection 
against  injustice  and  wrong,  in  that  day  free  govern- 
will  perish. 

We  have  for  some  years  had  with  us  the  fad  of 
Primary  Election.  It  has  not  corrected  a  single  poli- 
tical evil ;  it  has  brought  new  evils  in  its  train.  It  has 
left  human  selfishness,  ambition  and  love  of  power 
and  place  where  it  always  was  and  always  will  be, 
although  more  displayed  and  exploited  under  this 
law   than   any   other.      True,   the   law  is  not   to   be 


blamed  because  the  things  yet  exist,  nor  was  the  older 
system  of  party  nominations  blameworthy.  The  char- 
acter of  our  office  holding  class  has  not  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  grown  better,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  It  has  destroyed  responsibility;  it  has  vastly 
increased  the  expenditure  of  money  in  elections ;  it 
has  lessened  the  interest  of  the  citizen  in  public 
affairs.  A  popular  vote  fairly  indicative  of  popular 
opinion  is  almost  impossible  under  this  law.  To 
check  the  excesses  of  political  debauchery  under  it,  a 
corrupt  practices  act  has  been  passed,  but  this  would 
have  an  equal  effect  under  the  old  system.  The  pri- 
mary has  not  furthered  -  represenative  government. 
It  has  the  rather  tended  to  destroy  it.  Political  jun- 
tas still  meet  and  make  up  slates  and  dictate  candi- 
dates as  of  yore.  It  is  a  tool  well  fitted  for  their  ser- 
vice, but  not  of  the  slightest  aid  to  good  government. 

And,  now,  following  this  quack  nostrum  we  have 
urged  upon  us  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum  and  the 
Recall ;  all  destructive  of  representative  government ; 
not  probably  capable  of  producing  all  the  evils  im- 
puted to  them  by  many  of  their  critics ;  not  always 
liable  to  be  used  for  harm,  yet  possessing  no  practical 
value.  Probably  we  will  use  them  a  little  while  and 
then  cast  them  on  the  junk  heap  along  with  other 
kindred  and  worthless  patent  methods  of  government. 

Think  of  it, — Lincoln  probably  would  have  been 
recalled  by  popular  vote  of  the  northern  states  at 
several  crucical  periods  of  the  war.  Notably  at  the 
time  of  the  draft  riots  in  1863  or  in  1862  when  the 
rebel  ram,  Merrimac,  was  threatening  destruction  of 
our  shipping,  and  of  every  coast  city.  A  referendum 
thus  had  would  doubtless  have  called  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  war  and  for  peace  at  any  price. 

Wisconsin's  outlaw  murder,  John  Dietz,  for  six 
years  defied  service  of  process  by  armed  force.  He 
was  at  last  arrested  after  a  fierce  battle  with  the 
officers  of  the  law  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
of  these  officers.  A  jury  of  the  county  convicted  him 
of  murder.  Yet  during  his  reign  of  anarchy  and  even 
since,  Maudlin  Hysteria,  has  wept  over  him.  It  has 
been  considered  likely  that  if  a  referendum  could  lib- 
erate him,  a  majority  would  favor  suspension  as  to 
him,  of  all  criminal  laws. 

Even  as  Columbus,  the  great  navigator,  in  the 
dreadful  peril  of  unknown  seas,  refused  to  yield  to  the 
clamor  of  his  crew  and  return  upon  his  path,  but  kept 
the  course  true  until  the  new  world  burst  upon  him 


so  Lincoln  with  a  perilous  and  uncharted  course 
before  him,  refused  to  heed  the  clamor  of  popular 
passion  or  the  counsels  of  the  timid  and  hesitant. 
Neither  when  the  first  disasters  of  the  war  came  upon 
us,  nor  when  conflict  with  England  over  the  Mason- 
Slidell  affair  was  imminent,  nor  when  the  Merrimac 
was  ravaging  our  shipping,  or  when  the  draft  riots 
grew  into  mob  law  and  almost  into  civil  war  in  north- 
ern states,  did  the  great  captain  of  the  ship  of  state 
turn  his  helm.  He  held  her  course  true  and  faithful, 
and  when  the  fearful  trip  was  done,  a  great  people 
could  thank  Almighty  God  that  a  wisdom  not  their 
own  had  guided  their  great  commander.  We  ought 
to  be  heedful  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  not  make 
our  official  representatives  the  slaves  of  every  gust 
of  popular  passion ;  not  make  them  weak  with  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  multitude,  but  make  them  strong 
with  our  confidence  and  the  responsibility  we  place 
upon  them. 

In  the  draft  riots  of  1863,  St.  Louis  narrowly 
escaped  destruction ;  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  murderous  mob  for  four  days.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  must  always  be  right,  or 
that  we  must  at  least  assume  that  the  majority  is 
right.  Here  was  a  referendum  in  New  York  City  and 
the  draft  was  suspended  by  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

I  can  almost  agree  with  the  great  Athenian,  who 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  said  that  major- 
ities were  generally  wrong. 

This  is  the  age  of  universal  suspicion.  The  Anarch 
of  the  time  is  busy — his  weapons,  class  hatred,  suspi- 
cion and  distrust.  He  is  willing  to  fire  the  Ephesian 
Dome  in  order  to  destroy  his  enemies  or  to  warm  his 
greedy  hands.  Class  against  class ;  workmen  against 
employer;  faction  against  faction;  friend  against 
friend ;  the  thriftless  against  the  thrifty ;  the  hysterical 
against  the  sober ;  the  envious  against  all.  Those  who 
support  him  are  sanctified;  those  who  oppose  him 
and  expose  him,  are  damned.  He  and  his  kind  are 
our  Lords  of  Misrule;  our  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
having  some  likeness  to  its  French  prototype  of 
1793. 

A  rich  man  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  but  his  wealth  will  be  an  open  sesame  to 
the  favor  of  our  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  he  can 
be  fully  crowned  in  its  council  chambers.  When  his 
purse  strings  tighten,  however,  he  is  sure  to  be  cast 


into  outer  darkness.  In  the  French  Terror  of  1793, 
when  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  glutted  France  with 
blood,  even  men  who  were  not  proscribed  by  its  sin- 
ister edicts,  walked  in  deadly  fear,  for  all  were  alike 
suspects.  The  nod  of  recognition,  the  casual  word  of 
friendship,  the  apologetic  plea  for  mercy,  the  tear  of 
compassion,  the  failure  to  emphasize  proper  loyalty 
to  the  monsters  of  the  Tribunal,  marked  the  incau- 
tious for  destruction.  Our  Dantons,  our  Robespierres, 
our  Marats,  though  a  feebler  race,  have  here  created 
much  the  same  atmosphere. 

I  remember  the  time  when  merchant  princes  and 
great  bankers  and  builders  in  industrial  development, 
could  support  a  candidate  for  public  office  and  be 
made  welcome  in  his  councils,  without  injuring  his 
cause.  Like  a  great  religious  organization,  in  the 
political  parties  of  those  days,  the  humblest  citizen 
marched  side  by  side  with  the  most  highly  placed. 
This  was  the  ideal  of  party  democracy.  Political 
parties  so  made  up  elected  some  of  our  greatest  pres- 
idents. Suspicion  had  not  then  become  a  disease.  It 
is  different  now. 

Harper's  Weekly,  which  has  borne  the  name 
"Journal  of  Civilization"  so  long  that  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  it;  powerful,  strong  and  influential  it  has  never 
maintained  a  corps  of  Muckrakers,  the  sans  culottes  of 
the  magazine  world,  to  purvey  falsehood.  Lincoln 
leaned  on  it  for  support  throughout  the  Civil  war  and 
paid  it  grateful  tribute.  Since  that  time  the  election 
of  at  least  one  great  president  was  due  to  its  aid. 
For  many  months  it  gave  loyal,  faithful  support  to 
Doctor  Wilson,  one  of  our  leading  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  He  and  his  friends  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  they  were  being  watched  from  the  House 
of  Fear.  But  warning  went  forth,  and  the  candidate 
was  informed  that  suspicion  was  resting  heavy  upon 
him  because  of  this  support,  and  that  he  might  be 
ruined  unless  the  Journal  of  Civilization  was  dis- 
missed from  the  ranks.  So  the  dismissal  came.  The 
Temple  of  pure  politics  was  purged,  and  the  guard- 
ians of  this  temple  were  thus  given  more  time  to 
smell  out  other  like  cases.  And  there  are  many  of 
them.  For  where  can  the  doubly  damned  find  a 
place  on  which  to  rest  the  sole  of  unblest  feet  ?  True, 
they  are  American  citizens,  and  the  right  to  vote  has 
not  yet  been  taken  from  them.  Still  the  men  and 
measures  they  support,  will  suffer  equal  ruin.  It 
seems  to  me  they  will  be  inevitably  driven  to  the 
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outward  support  of  men  and  measures  they  are  not 
in  favor  of  in  order  to  aid  those  they  really  favor. 
Meantime  the  finger  of  universal  suspicion  is  being 
pointed  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  and  thou- 
sands of  well-meaning  citizens  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  incur  suspicion,  must  expatriate 
themselves  from  all  political  parties,  and  from  all 
interest  or  voice  in  public  affairs,  lest  they  imperil 
what  they  would  aid.  But  we  may  be  consoled  with 
the  hope  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  un- 
certainty that  now  is.  The  clouds  will  roll  away  and 
kindlier  days  will  come. 

I  know  of  a  county  in  this  state  in  which  the 
dominant  party  in  the  state,  or  the  dominant  faction  in 
that  party  obtained  control  of  all  the  committees  and 
party  machinery — that  is,  control  of  whatever  rem- 
nant was  left  after  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
primary  election  law.  This  control  was  obtained  be- 
cause the  "Old  Guard"  who  had  maintained  party 
organization  fairly  well,  laid  down  to  rest  for  awhile 
and  allowed  the  reins  of  power  to  pass  from  them. 

Their  successors  announced  that  they  would  not 
accept  any  tainted  money  or  any  tainted  support. 
They  would  carry  on  a  people's  campaign.  They 
were  taken  at  their  word  and  carried  on  this  cam- 
paign with  joyous  abandon.  Election  day  brought 
their  tragic  undoing,  and  they  have  hardly  crawled 
out  of  the  snow  banks  yet. 

This  illustrates  my  thought:  That  a  political 
party  cannot  long  succeed  unless  it  is  a  democracy, 
where  all  men,  whatever  may  have  been  their  prior 
political  faiih  or  whatever  their  business,  or  employ- 
ment, or  walk  of  life,  can  be  made  welcome. 

Silly  suspicion  has  its  gregarious  brethren,  Cant 
and  Hypocrisy.  The  candidate  exhibits  oily  exuda- 
tions and  moral  sentiments  and  self-abnegation, 
threatening  even  the  laurels  of  Tartuffe  and  Pecksniff! 

Methinks  he  doth  protest  too  much. 

One  of  our  candidates  announces  that  he  is  not 
seeking,  and  does  not  want,  the  presidency,  but  if  the 
people  feel  that  he  alone  can  save  them,  he  will  not 
refuse  them  the  boon  of  his  countenance,  and  will 
make  the  sacrifice,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Another  avers  that  he  aspires  to  the  presidency 
only  that  he  may  further  the  principles  he  advocates, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.    This  and  much  other  skimble-skamble 


stuff  is  so  soothing  and  mellifluent  to  the  credulous. 
For,  wherever  there  is  a  Pecksniff  there  also  will  be 
found  Tom  Pinches',  sitting  at  his  feet  drinking  "the 
music  of  his  honey  vows."  Who  is  there  that  would 
not  think  better  of  the  candidate  if  he  would  in 
manly  fashion  avow  his  ambition  to  be  president, 
without  these  taxes  and  burdens  upon  belief,  this 
flaunting  peacock's  tail  of  unselfish  sentiment? 

Let  us  try  and  view  with  patience  the  demagogues 
and  their  dupes,  and  remember  that  government  and 
obedience  to  law  are  not  light  ephemeral  things  that 
can  be  safely  obliterated  or  taken  from  beaten  paths 
with  every  change  of  popular  opinion.  When  society 
is  degraded  into  a  state  of  anarchy  the  powerful  can 
care  for  themselves ;  the  poor  and  the  helpless  will 
be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

I  make  the  statement  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  sustaining  constitutional  guar- 
anties of  fundamental  rights  are  more  protective  to 
the  humble  citizen  than  to  the  most  powerful  and  high- 
ly placed.  You  have  but  to  look  at  the  decisions  of  our 
own  supreme  court  in  this  state  to  find  the  truth  of 
this.  Most  of  the  miscarriages  of  justice  in  trying  to 
enforce  our  laws  against  crime  arise  from  the  preju- 
dices of  jurors,  supported  by  hysterical  popular 
opinion  rather  than  from  any  fault  in  our  laws.  Few 
criminals  escape  justice  because  of  technicalities  in 
the  law ;  many  criminals  escape  because  of  the  favor 
of  jurors  who  have  disrespect  for  the  law. 

Lincoln  was  easily  the  master  mind  in  his  official 
family.  He  did  not  appoint  men  to  office  because 
they  tickled  his  vanity  with  flattery  and  cajolery.  He 
had  no  kitchen  cabinet  of  parasitical  flatterers,  for 
none  of  these  could  win  from  him  great  place.  He  even 
appointed  men  to  cabinet  positions  that  he  knew 
were  intriguing  against  him.  Certain  adroit  politi- 
cians thought  he  could  be  made  their  plaything,  and 
that  the  raw,  untried  countryman  would  readily 
yield  to  the  domination  of  their  superior  address  and 
skill.  Perhaps  his  simplicity  and  ingenuousness 
might  have  encouraged  this  idea. 

He  never  seemed  to  desire  to  appear  better  than 
he  was  or  to  care  that  he  was  underestimated.  We 
are  most  attracted  by  the  man  who  does  not  exhibit 
all  his  mental  wares  in  the  show  window.  True,  the 
casual  passerby  cannot  see  all  that  he  has,  but  he 
disdains  their  attentions.  You  feel  that  back  of  what 
he  says  is  reserve  power  that  he  is  too  careless  to 
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show  on  slight  occasion. 

I  have  in  mind  an  old  preceptor,  now  gone  to 
another  world,  who  had  this  quality.  He  was  simple, 
modest,  unassuming,  ready  to  learn  from  his  humblest 
student ;  not  concerned  that  he  might  be  found  mis- 
taken ;  not  eager  to  make  young  minds  think  he  was 
infallible.  But  you  felt  that  back  of  this  indifference 
was  power,  and  that  the  man  was  greater  than  his 
speech. 

So  with  Lincoln, — careless  and  indifferent  to  ex- 
ternal seeming,  he  yet  bore  the  hall-mark  of  reserve 
power.  Those  who  tried  to  use  him  found  that  with- 
out egotistical  assertiveness,  he  was  easily  their 
master. 

It  is  a  common  weakness  of  cunning  dullards  to 
underestimate  the  intelligence  of  others.  They  are 
apt  to  mistake  simplicity  for  stupidity.  Lincoln  was 
often  subjected  to  this  mistake,  but  he  never  made 
this  mistake  as  to  others.  He  judged  men  by  their 
true  worth,  nor  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  their 
faults  and  frailties,  or  to  be  blinded  by  their  flattery. 

To  realize  his  real  greatness  compare  him  with 
some  of  the  popular  idols  that  have  since  been  strut- 
ting and  fretting  on  the  public  stage.  Kindly,  open  as 
the  day,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  power 
of  great  manhood,  unspoiled  by  adulation,  unshaken 
by  great  disaster,  never  trying  to  gain  favor  by  tricks 
of  speech  or  manner,  or  by  asserting  his  patriotism, 
never  flattering  the  people  with  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, but  loving  them  and  understanding  them,  and 
endearing  himself  to  them ;  such  was  his  life  and  char- 
acter. 

And  as  the  greatest  only  are, 
In  his  simplicity  sublime — 

We  are  apt  to  impute  popularity  to  some  fashion- 
able idol.  But  is  he  really  popular  in  the  sense  of 
being  loved  and  esteemed  for  his  worth  and  man- 
hood? Napoleon,  the  monstrous  egotist,  was  popu- 
lar in  an  evil  sense,  and  in  the  shallower  meaning  of 
the  word.  Yet  he  recklessly  and  wantonly  betrayed 
the  honor  of  men  and  women  and  every  sacred  sen- 
timent, made  a  spoil  of  humanity,  and  drenched 
Europe  in  blood,  to  feed  his  selfish  egotism. 

He  was  feared,  not  loved.  Men  were  dominated 
by  his  vast  skill  and  ability  in  the  art  of  insane  con- 
quest. They  worshipped  his  might  and  power  as  the 
master  of  destiny,  but  he  did  not  gain  their  affections. 
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Two  pictures  arise  before  us — 

Napoleon,  the  egotist,  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
dying,  abandoned  and  alone  in  his  desolate  island 
exile. 

Lincoln,  the  friend  of  man,  the  great  humanitar- 
ian statesman,  dying  in  his  own  land,  and  among  his 
own  people,  with  unnumbered  thousands  of  his  weep- 
ing countrymen  pressing  around  his  bier  to  do  hirn 
reverence. 

We  find  men  of  the  Napoleon  type  now,  who 
attract  worship  and  attention. 

A  resourceful,  artful  politician  plays  upon  popu- 
lar prejudice;  he  forms  a  cabal  of  selfish  men  who 
cluster  around  him,  each  playing  his  own  game  by 
furthering  the  fortunes  of  the  master,  using  him  or 
discarding  him,  as  occasion  warrants,  even  as  he  uses 
and  discards  any  friend  who  may  be  in  his  way.  And 
with  the  tricksters  centered  around  such  a  figure, 
come  the  honest  dupes,  who  are  in  turn  betrayed. 
These  all  help  to  build  up  a  cult  around  a  really 
worthless  spirit,  who  loves  and  reverences  no  one  but 
himself;  who  knows  no  friend,  but  who  has  masked 
himself  so  that  the  multitude  regard  him  as  a  demi- 
god, but  after  all  he  cannot  gain  permanently  the 
real  love  and  the  real  affection  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
is  merely  a  stage  hero,  ogling  his  audience  from  be- 
hind the  footlights  like  a  music  hall  favorite ;  posing, 
posturing,  declaiming — exchanging  boquets  with  his 
organized  claque  in  the  galleries ;  sometimes  donning 
the  fool's  cap  and  bells;  sometimes  in  sober  guise, 
wooing  the  Tragic  Muse  with  self-praise  and  bathos ; 
with  press  bureaus  to  stimulate  public  interest,  auto- 
biographizing  himself  with  the  suppressio  veri  and  the 
suggestio  falsi:  his  silly  Boswells,  the  magazine  and 
journalistic  muckrakers. 

Malvolio  the  "yellow-legged  stork"  must  needs 
woo  Viola  Columbia  with  his  "yellow,  cross-gartered 
stocks,"  his  tongue  "tanging  arguments  of  state." 
Compare  this  tinsel  hero,  with  his  tricks,  his  eye-ser- 
vice and  his  lip-service,  his  simian  performances  for 
gaining  favor,  with  Lincoln,  so  great  that  he  disdained 
all  petty  arts  and  devices. 

Unskillful   he   to  fawn   or   seek   for    power 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  quality  of  reverence  in 
Lincoln's  character.  No  American  has  ever  had  this 
quality  in  so  great  a  degree.    We  know  of  men  who 
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try  to  cultivate  popular  favor  and  fail;  we  cannot 
exactly  tell  why.  Whatever  gifts  they  may  bear  they 
still  seem  to  be  feared. 

No  philanthropy,  no  benevolence,  seems  to  avail 
them ;  they  always  meet  distrust  and  not  affection. 
I  attribute  this  to  a  selfishness  and  egotism  and  lack 
of  real  affection  which  cannot  be  disguised;  they 
struggle  in  vain  against  all  human  selfishness.  The 
fact  is  they  do  everything  for  themselves  and  nothing 
for  others.  Other  men  who  do  not  make  gifts,  or 
prate  of  their  virtue,  or  generosity,  are  respected  and 
esteemed,  but  your  selfish  egotist  finds  himself  a  sol- 
itary and  detached  figure,  lonely,  because  he  has 
thought  too  much  of  himself  and  too  little  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Lincoln  never  took  himself  with  that  solemn  ser- 
iousness that  many  little  men  bestow  upon  them- 
selves. What  ever  of  introspective  thought  he  had 
of  himself,  seemed  to  be  qualified  with  a  quaint 
and  whimsical  tone.  He  found  that  tragedy  and 
comedy  oftentimes  walked  together,  and  in  great 
griefs  and  sorrows,  he  tried  to  lighten  the  darkness  for 
himself  and  others  by  the  touch  of  comedy.  We  read 
of  him  that  in  the  dreadful  days  of  the  war  when  no 
man  could  know  what  disaster  would  next  come,  he 
often  met  his  official  family  with  light  words  or  a 
pleasant  jest  as  though  he  did  not  wish  overmuch  to 
dignify  grief. 

No  other  statesman,  no  other  president  could 
have  so  gained  the  affections  of  his  people.  He  died 
before  his  tasks  were  done.  After  him,  came  Johnson 
the  obstinate,  narrow  weakling ;  and  after  him,  the 
great  silent  soldier,  Grant — much  like  Lincoln  in  mod- 
esty and  simplicity  of  character;  not  so  great  as 
Lincoln  in  statecraft  and  in  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs ;  then  came  also  the  politician  and  the  carpet- 
bagger to  rend  anew  the  wounds  of  war  and  to  em- 
bitter dreadful  bitterness. 

You  have  lived  to  see  the  splendor  of  peace  arise 
from  the  ashes  and  desolation  of  war.  You  have  lived 
to  join  with  your  brethren  of  the  south  in  that  equal 
tribute  to  those  who  died  for  the  lost  cause  which 
brave  men  always  pay  to  brave  men.  But  you  will 
have  no  other  mourning,  no  other  grief  like  that 
wiiich  you  feel  for  Lincoln ;  not  for  Lincoln,  the  states- 
man, but  for  Lincoln,  the  man,  for  as  a  man  his  like 
may  never  come  again. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
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So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man." 

And  I  know  that  when  he  died  you  each  felt  a 
dreadful  sense  of  personal  loss,  as  though  a  great  per- 
sonality had  gone  from  the  world,  leaving  all  of  life 
meaner  and  smaller  and  narrower.  And  I  know  that 
though  you  cannot  forget  the  great  war,  you  can  for- 
give, and  retain  none  of  its  bitterness. 

The  earth  has  healed  her  wounded  breast. 

The  cannons  plow  the  fields  no  more, 
The  heroes  rest.  Oh,  let  them  rest 

In  peace  along  the  peaceful  shore, 
For  peace  they  fought,  for  peace  they  fell. 

They  sleep  in  peace,  and  all  is  well. 

I  feel  inadequate  to  close  this  remembrance  of 
Lincoln,  great  heart,  great  spirit,  what  is  there  of 
human  speech  that  can  fitly  frame  thy  eulogy ! 

Not  chance  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight 

Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom, 
Can  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  thy  glorious  tomb. 
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From  an  Address  bp  Neal  Brown  delivered  before  the  Wisconsin 
Commanderv  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1907. 

The  great  crucible  of  war  did  its  work ;  it  refined 
the  soul  of  our  nation,  and  burnt  and  purged  away 
the  dross  of  years  of  wrong-doing,  of  paltering  policies 
with  the  crime  of  human  slavery.  Your  first  watch- 
word and  battle  cry  was,  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Union ; 
your  last  and  most  eloquent  was,  Freedom  for  the 
Slave.  The  petty  standards  of  years  of  ignoble  poli- 
tics passed  out  of  sight.  It  was  an  age  of  great  ideals, 
of  wonderful,  heart-rending  sacrifices. 

All  else  to  human  hearts  was  dross, 
All  else  on  earth  seemed  mean. 

Someone  has  said  of  Lord  Wellington,  that  when 
he  arose  to  speak  in  Parliament,  like  the  great  figure 
of  Milton's  conception,  he  "commanded  audience  and 
attention  still  as  night,  or  summer's  noontide  air"; 
not  because  he  possessed  any  of  the  arts  and  graces 
of  oratory,  but  because  he  had  "done  the  things".  He 
had  lead  great  armies  to  victory  against  Napoleon. 

So  you  who  took  part  in  our  great  civil  war,  will, 
to  patriotic  hearts,  command  all  occasions  with  the 
memories  and  thoughts  that  tug  at  men's  heart 
strings,  for  you  have  "done  the  things".  You  faced  in 
battle  foemen  of  equal  valor.  The  things  you  did 
have  inspired  tongues  to  subdue  the  cant  of  dema- 
gogue, the  rant  of  fools,  and  the  declamatory  self- 
praise  of  fustian  patriots,  who  wave  the  old  flag  with 
one  hand,  while  they  reach  for  a  public  office  or  a 
private  graft  with  the  other.  Foolish  Mediocrity  still 
frets  away  its  brief  hour,  but  you  have  done  the 
things  that  endure.  You  may  well  indulge  in  some 
cynic  mirth  as  you  watch  the  passing  show,  and  see 
the  little  big  men  asserting  their  love  of  country  and 
of  the  dear  people  from  the  hustings,  where  their 
speech  is  as  free  as  it  is  oftentimes  foul;  from  the 
lecture  platform,  or  the  magazine,  where  they  can 
earn  a  modest  stipend  for  rehearsing  their  own  vir- 
tues and  the  offenses  of  others. 

"I  am  the  only  simon  pure  friend  of  the  people, 
trust  none  who  do  not  have  the  seal  of  my  approval," 
is  the  constant  cry  of  these  Pecksniffs  of  our  political 
life.  They  call  to  themselves,  as  were  called  to  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  according  to  Sacred  History. 

Everyone  that  is  in  distress  and  everyone  that  is  discon- 
tented. 
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As  some  wit  has  said,  they  discover  what  the 
dear  people  want  long  before  the  people  themselves 
know  it. 

But  if  any  of  you  should  deem  yourself  overshad- 
owed in  this  wilderness  of  chattering  patriots,  he  may 
console  himself  with  the  badge  of  honor  which  he 
wears  and  with  those  memories  of  duties  well  done, 
and  of  honors  well  earned  by  worth,  that  are  more 
priceless  than  the  tawdry  things  of  life. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  names  of  all  those  who 
are  struggling  for  these  rewards  will  rot  in  oblivion, 
and  that  the  history  they  make  will  be  written  in 
shame  and  inconsequence  and  not  in  honor.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  feverish  hysteria  they  kindle, 
will  soon  die  away,  and  that  the  false  gods  will  be 
cast  out  and  that  popular  favor,  no  matter  how  much 
constrained  into  strange  paths,  will  return  to  the 
right  way,  to  the  old  time  worship  of  modest  worth 
and  true  manhood. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  public  leader  who 
cares  more  to  further  wise,  constructive  statesman- 
ship than  he  does  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  thought- 
less, will  have  his  great  reward. 

For  examples  of  the  qualities  that  I  know  you 
cherish  and  honor,  I  give  you  two  of  our  most  honored 
presidents — Lincoln  and  Grant, 

Whose  names  on  earth  in  Fame's  eternal  records,  live  for  aye. 

They  silence  frantic  boast  and  idle  word- 
It  seems  good  tonight  to  turn  from  the  banalites 
of  the  time,  to  the  days  that  really  tried  men's  souls, 
that  inspired  men  like  yourselves  to  live  their  patri- 
otism and  to  die  for  it.  I  think  it  must  look  to  you 
now,  in  this  age  of  Universal  Statesmanship,  that 
there  is  very  little  for  you  to  do — especially  as  there 
is  a  great  multitude  trying  all  the  time  to  do  it. 

We  have  a  president,  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "holds  in  his  hands  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth."  Really,  everything  is  being 
attended  to — and  a  good  deal  besides. 

There  is  now  afoot  a  propaganda,  by  which, 
through  construction  and  administration,  all  govern- 
mental power  shall  be  exercised  from  Washington, 
and  the  states  become  no  more  than  English  counties. 
If  this  is  carried  to  its  logical  end,  we  may  anticipate 
that  long  before  Macauley's  New  Zealander  will  sit  on 
London  Bridge  and  make  sketches  of  the  ruins  about 
him,  we  shall  see  a  Congressman  rising  to  his  feet  in 
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our  Congress,  (assuming  that  we  are  allowed  to 
have  a  Congress  at  all  when  that  day  comes)  pro- 
posing a  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the  boroughs  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  order  that  they  can  the 
better  perform  such  slight  municipal  functions  as  are 
left  them.  New  Bellamey  Storers  may  arise  to  swamp 
the  affairs  of  nations.  We  may  for  instance,  find  our- 
selves involved  in  a  question  of  veracity  between  our 
ruler  and  the  War  Lord  of  Germany,  and  hear  the 
epithet/'You're  another,"  hurled  from  throne  to  throne. 

We  may  find,  and  soon  find,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready learned,  that  government  is  not  the  staid 
and  sober  mechanism  of  experience,  of  precedent  and 
tradition,  but  an  impulsive,  hot-witted  institution  full 
of  mysterious  dynamic  force. 

Peace  hath  its  tragedies  no  less  unpleasant  than 
those  of  war. 

An  ancient  mentor  told  the  hero-worshippers  of  his 
day,  that  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon ; 
so  he  might  have  said,  there  will  be  brave  men  after 
Agamemnon.  We  will  need  brave  men  to  face  the 
problems  arising  from  the  vast  industrialism  of  the 
age.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  the  swine 
of  the  trough  or  the  hysteriacs  of  the  political  forum. 
They  will  need  sober,  steady  statesmanship. 

The  quacks,  in  greater  number  than  ever  before, 
fill  the  air  with  their  forecasts,  their  prophecies  and 
their  boastings.  Their  nostrums  and  boluses  are  ad- 
vertised in  every  market  place. 

They  bid  us  flout  the  law  we  make. 
They  bid  us  make  the  law  we  flout. 

Something  too  much  of  this;  I  know  other  thoughts 
and  other  memories  are  our  best  companions  tonight. 
I  know  our  theme  should  be  that  page  of  history  which 
you  veterans  of  the  civil  war  helped  to  write.  And 
yet  I  did  not  think  I  could  linger  over  it  too  much 
without  wearying  as  with  a  thrice-told  tale.  I  can 
only  say  to  you  in  closing,  that  we  should  not  part 
without  some  words  of  remembrance  of  your  com- 
rades who  fell  in  battle  and  who  have  been  with  the 
dust  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  the  year  1800,  D'Auvergne,  named  by  the 
great  Napoleon,  the  First  Grenadier  of  France,  for  his 
bravery  and  modesty,  was  killed  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  For  fourteen  years  afterwards  at  every  roll 
call  of  his  company  when  the  name  of  D'Auvergne 
was  called,  the  color  sergeant  answered  for  him,  "Dead 
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on  the  field  of  Honor".  And  so  with  you  at  these 
annual  meetings  and  until  that  time  shall  com^  when 
but  a  little  handful  will  meet,  and  part — perhaps  to 
meet  no  more — when  in  sad  remembrance  you  call 
the  names  of  those  early  fallen — of  Paine,  of  Earl,  of 
Boardman,  of  Gordon,  of  Col.  John  Walter,  of  Scott, 
who  already  wounded  and  sick  rushed  back  into  the 
hail  of  death  at  Chancellorsville,  of  Captain  O'Brien, 
who  was  killed  at  Cedar  Mountain,  and  of  many  more 
that  I  have  not  time  to  name,  the  Muse  of  History 
will  answer  for  them  all — 

Dead  on  the  field  of  Honor. 
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